THURS 


Concordia team 
awarded $541,956 
for school-age care 





BY BARBARA BLACK 





ducation Professor Ellen Jacobs 

is leading a coast-to-coast 
analysis of how children are cared for 
when they’re not in the classroom 
and their parents are at work. 

The study, called Quality Assur- 
ance and School-Age Child Care, 
has received $541,956 in funding 
from the Employability and Social 
Partnerships Division of Human 
Resources Development Canada. 
Jacobs is the principal investigator, 
and her co-investigators are 
Concordia Psychology Professor 
Donna White and Madeleine Bail- 
largeon, an education professor from 
the Université Laval. 

School-age care has developed in 
response to the needs of dual-income 
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and single families, Jacobs explained 
in an interview. 

Elementary-school children used 
to have a parent waiting at home and 
teachers who ran extracurricular 
activities at the school. That ended 
at least a decade ago. It was replaced 
by a patchwork of stopgap measures, 
including extracurricular care activi- 
ties or care by a neighbour or high- 
school student to thwart the 
latchkey-kid phenomenon, where 
the child waited alone in front of the 
television set. 

When the school-age-care pro- 
grams were not in place, “employers 
noticed that productivity dropped off 
at three o'clock, when parents started 
worrying about whether their chil- 
dren had got where they were sup- 

See Daycare, p. 2 


Graduate Studies Dean cconidichateis 


CLIFF SKARSTEDT 


present their platforms 





BY DONNA VARRICA 





lhe three short-listed candidates 

for the position of Dean, Grad- 
uate Studies and Research, were pre- 
sented to the Concordia community 
on Monday in the J.A. DeSéve Cin- 
ema. Professors Claude Bédard, 
David Howes and Alex Schwartz- 
man gave short presentations and 
answered questions about their view 
of the portfolio and their vision for 
the future of the School of Graduate 
Studies. 


Claude Bédard 

Claude Bédard’s career at 
Concordia dates from 1983, when he 
began teaching at the Centre for 
Building Studies (CBS). He has a 
BScA (science appliqué) in civil engi- 
neering from Université Laval in 
Québec City (1978) and completed 
his MSc (1979) and PhD (1983) in 
Concrete Structures and Technology 
at the Imperial College in London 
(U.K.). 

Since 1995, he has been the Asso- 
ciate Dean, Student Affairs and Cur- 
riculum, in the School of Graduate 
Studies. He has served as an advisor 
and director of the Co-op program in 
Building Engineering, and since 
1991 has been the official representa- 
tive of the Ordre des ingénieurs at 


Concordia. Bédard has been an active 
recruiter for CBS, particularly in the 
francophone sector. 

Bédard presented a four-point 
plan for the School of Graduate 
Studies and Research to encourage 
its growth and reputation, including 
enhancing the level and profile of 
research at Concordia, taking 
advantage of the Canada Fund for 
Innovation (announced in the last 
federal budget), and exploring fur- 
ther opportunities for research- 
industry partnerships, 
applicable. He also said the Dean 
should be more active in the hiring 
of new, full-time faculty. 

“It is one of the critical features of 
research and graduate education to 
attract the best possible faculty,” he 
said. “It is a virtual circle: Research 
brings the best faculty, who build the 
best programs, which attract the best 
students, who draw more funding, so 
there can be more and better and 
research.” 


where 


David Howes 

David Howes began teaching full- 
time at Concordia in 1986 in the 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology and in Religion. He 
has been acting chair and chair of 
Sociology and Anthropology since 
1993. 





Howes holds five degrees: a BA 
(Anthropology, 1979) from Trinity 
College, University of Toronto; a 
Master of Letters (Anthropology, 
1981) from Oxford University; Bach- 
elors of Common Law and of Civil 
Law (1985) from McGill University, 
and a PhD (Anthropology, 1992) 
from the Université de Montréal. His 
research interests range widely, 
including law, particularly in the 
management of intellectual property, 
marketing, medicine and aesthetics. 

He said his broad range of inter- 
disciplinary interests would give him 
a unique perspective as dean, but he 
was deeply concerned about impend- 
ing cuts in post-secondary education, 
specifically cuts to graduate programs 
at Concordia. “The loss of even one 
graduate program means the loss of 
research potential. These decisions 
should be made only upon full con- 
sultation.” 

Howes’ eight-point plan encour- 
aged, among other things, wider 
inter-university co-operation, shared 
resources, a more supportive envi- 
ronment for graduate students, and 
greater, more creative industry links. 
Howes, considered an authority on 
the senses, has received support from 
the fragrance industry for his 
research. 

See Dean, p. 11 
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Rosemary Hale breathes new Iife into religion classes 


The Guide to Universities issue of 
Maclean’s magazine included four 
Concordia teachers singled out in a ran- 
dom sampling of students. In this 
instalment of the SpellBinders series, we 
visit one of them. 


BY ALISON RAMSEY 





n Rosemary Hale’s class, an “A” is 
more than a reflection of fine work 
in class. “It should reflect something 
more holistic, like the student’s 
potential,” said the Reli- 
gion professor in an inter- 
view. “That grade stays 
with them; transcripts take 
on a life of their own.” 

Evaluating students’ potential is 
one of the most difficult tasks facing 
teachers, and her students recognize 
the value she places on the task. 

“She really sees people’s potential,” 
said Deidre Butler, who took her 
first course with Hale as a third-year 
undergraduate. Since then, they've 
worked together on her Master’s 


degree, and now, her PhD. When 


Butler presented her thesis, Hale 
“made me feel as though I knew 
everything. She brings out the best 
in you.” 

Religion Students Association 
President Stephanie Eiknes said she 
finds Hale’s point of view as a femi- 
nist “enriching.” Butler noted that 
Hale, whose research field is religion 
in the Middle Ages, “has invigorated 
the Department with new theories 
and new teaching methods.” 

Some of Hale’s favourite classes to 





teach are Comparative Mysticism, 
Body and Soul, and Women and 
Christianity. To keep her own inter- 
est piqued, she changes focus each 
time, requiring new texts and gener- 
ating new ideas. 

Recently, while teaching a course 
that involved images of women’s 
bodies, one student noted that all the 


bodies being discussed were of white 
women. Of the class of 60, at least 
10 women were of colour, and they 
got together with Hale to talk about 
how other references could be used. 
Hale applied the information to a 
course she taught the next semester. 
“T’ve learned a great deal from 
Concordia students,” she said. 

Hale feels that “discussion is such 
an important part of teaching and 
learning. It makes teaching a more 
collaborative process.” Her teaching 
style — raising issues to 
jump-start dialogues in class 
— is popular with students. 
“She really challenges us to 
form opinions,” said Chris 
Helland. “She made me think criti- 
cally.” 

Discussion also helps students get 
to know each other. Hale, deter- 
mined to learn the names of the 60- 
odd students in each of her classes, 
has them tape their names to the 
front of their desks for the first few 


weeks, and introduce themselves 
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Rosemary Hale 


when making comments in class. 

Hale has taught in a Detroit inner- 
city high school and at Harvard, but 
said, “I prefer the social mandates of 
Canada, and I like Montreal. The 
mission of Concordia is very much in 
keeping with my own attitudes about 
higher education.” 





Her teaching is a work in 
progress, contingent on what she 
learns from students and faculty. 
“The students who have her, love 
her,” Butler said. “We celebrated her 
tenure with flowers. She’s such a 
sweet, warm, giving person, and 
she’s brillant.” 








Studying the values behind 
Japanese kindergartens 


BY SYLVAIN DESJARDINS 


en Japanese children go to 

kindergarten, they play, play 

and play some more, a visiting 
speaker reported last week. 

Since a revamping of the kinder- 
garten curriculum in 1989, Japanese 
children don’t learn numbers or their 
ABCs until the first grade. In Japan, 
play is viewed as the best way to 
develop the minds and personalities 
of children from three to five years 
old, which Dr. Pat Tarr describes as 
“refreshing.” 

Tarr, a professor at the University 
of Calgary, has been studying Japan- 
ese kindergartens for the last four 
years, and has observed a cross-sec- 
tion of private and university-lab 
classes, mostly in the country’s 
northern, rural province of Hokkai- 
do. She visited Concordia on March 
3 to give an informal lecture and 
slide show to about 20 students from 
Concordia’s Early Childhood and 


Elementary Education Departments. 

Tarr, who has been trying to 
understand the values behind Japan- 
ese education, said that teachers 
there are encouraged “to make chil- 
dren’s wishes real.” Rather than 
standing back and observing student 
activities, they draw, fingerpaint and 
play on the floor alongside their stu- 
dents, a contrast, Tarr said, with 
Canadian teachers, who “should 
learn to relax.” 

Japanese kindergarten classes are 
taught indoors and out, with much 
water and sand play. Many schools 
have chickens, rabbits and other ani- 
mals. On a typical day, children 
might make art out of milk-cartons 
or roam the school garden, picking 
flowers, vegetables and cherries. 
Because most kindergartens are 
housed in separate buildings, there is 
no danger of younger children dis- 
turbing older students by making too 
much noise. 


graduate teaching? 


A panel discussion about the challenges 





of graduate teaching, followed by discussion. 
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posed to be that day,” Jacobs said. 
These children are too young for’ 
agendas, but if it’s Tuesday, it must 
be ballet lessons. “You'd see these lit- 


tle kids trudging around with two 
pack-sacks, one for school and the 
other for their after-school activities.” 

Schools, religious groups and 
community organizations like the Y 
have started filling the gap with 
before-and-after-school programs; 
they now exist right across North 
America. However, licensing proce- 
dures and regulations differ from one 
province to the next. 

Jacobs spoke with admiration of 
the “seamless day” achieved by some 
programs, in which the caregiver is 
well briefed by the teacher on who 
seems tired, who had a scrap with 
whom, who lost her favourite hat, 
and who has extra homework. With 
that kind of sensitivity, an after- 
school program can support each 
child. 

Before-and-after-school pro- 
grams, even if they are based in the 
school building, shouldn’t be like 
school itself, Jacobs said. They 
should include all sorts of physical 
and cultural activity, and make good 


use of community resources. 
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A previous grant produced SAC- 
ERS, the School-Age Child Care 
Environment Rating Scale (Harms, 
Jacobs and White, 1996, published 
by Teachers College Press), to evalu- 
ate daycare centres. It has already 
been adopted by the province of 
Ontario, the city of Calgary, and the 
U.S. Army, for use on all its bases’ 
daycare centres. 

The goal of her team’s work, 
Jacobs says, is to provide support for 
parents, and interest, as well as safe- 
ty, for the children. In this study, the 
team will identify the regulations in 
several provinces that have agreed to 
participate, including their licensing 
criteria, training requirements, and 
evaluation procedures. The team will 
apply the SACERS scale to examine 
existing standards, and whether edu- 
cating caregivers about particular ele- 


_ Nominations: are invited for the 


ments of care can bring about an 
improvement. 

They also plan a “demonstration 
project,” in which centres with rela- 
tively low ratings can work toward 
improvement. And finally, the team 
will give workshops to parents to 
equip them to choose the best avail- 
able care for their own children. 

Jacobs and White were the found- 
ing members of Concordia’s flour- 
ishing Early Childhood Education 
program 25 years ago. They super- 
vise many graduate students, a num- 
ber of whom will join this ambitious 
project. As well as research and 
teaching, Jacobs is a co-editor, with 
Education Professor Nina Howe, of 
The Canadian Journal of Research 
in Early Childhood Education. The 
most recent issue was published in 


February. 
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CoNCORDIA’S THURSDAY REPORT 


American biotechnology 
company invests in Concordia 


BY EUGENIA XENOS 


world leader in biomedical sen- 
or development has awarded 
Concordia Professor Marcus 
Lawrence a research contract to 
develop a method of gene detection, 
as well as a U.S. patent licence agree- 
ment that could bring the University 
$1 million. 
The California-based Affymetrix 
bought technology developed by 


Lawrence, a physical chemist, and - 


three others: Concordia Professor 
Susan Mikkelsen, and Eliane 
Souteyrand and Jean-René Martin 
from the Ecole Centrale de Lyon, 
where Lawrence had done post-doc- 
toral work. Affymetrix paid $90,000 
(U.S.) for the technology, 35 per 
cent of which goes to Concordia, 
and the rest to the Lyon institution. 

The four scientists discovered a 
way to make the hybridization (join- 
ing) of DNA strands easier, faster 
and more direct, potentially affecting 
areas such as the detection of con- 
genital defects, and even génetic 
engineering. , 

DNA is always composed of two 
strands with an affinity for one 
another. Until now, the method of 
detecting whether the two strands 
have hybridized has been indirect, 
requiring what is known as 
“labelling.” Labelling is a process in 
which something (like radioactive 
phosphorous) is attached to the 
strands and then exposed to a type of 
radiography to see whether they have 
joined. 

The new technology bypasses the 
addition of a label for detection, 
instead using an electrical method 
(based on silicon technology) that 
allows direct detection of hybridiza- 
tion. “We get a direct electrical sig- 
nal if hybridization occurs,” 
Lawrence said. “It takes minutes, as 
opposed to days. This is a major step 
forward.” 

Mikkelsen, who has been teaching 
in the Chemistry and Biochemistry 
Department since 1989, says her 
excitement is still muted. “The thing 
is, these types of discoveries don’t 
happen overnight. It’s not like a light 
bulb goes off and we pop open the 
champagne bottle. It’s been a very 
gradual process. The results trickle in 
and with each discovery, we become 
more hopeful.” 

Lawrence said Affymetrix was 
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excited by this new measuring 
method because it appears to be very 
adaptable to its own research in the 
area. So far, the company has devel- 
oped a method of immobilizing 
hundreds of thousands of specific 
DNA sequences on a 2-cm-squared 
glass plate. The sequences are then 
coated with a fluorescent label and 
exposed to laser light to detect which 
ones have hybridized. 

But this is still indirect detection, 
and the company wants to see if the 
direct method would work. To this 
end, it has pledged a $110,000 (U.S.) 
research contract, of which Lawrence 
is the principal investigator. 

The research will be conducted in 
two phases. The first phase will cost 
$26,000 and involves finding out 
whether the direct method can be 
applied to Affymetrix’s research. If 
this is successful, the second phase 
will involve developing high-density 
arrays of DNA probes based on this 
technology. 

Lawrence thinks the first phase 
will take about six months, and says 
the research “should be fairly 
straightforward. We think it will 
work, as does Affymetrix, or they 
wouldn’t have invested in this 
research.” If the project is completed 
as planned, Concordia stands to gain 
up to $1 million in royalties from the 
discovery. 

Mikkelsen said, “This type of 
research is controversial because we 
see it usually in the context of abort- 
ing fetuses [that have congenital dis- 
orders]. But it can also be applied to 





gene therapy, in which these disor- 
ders are repaired, so it has positive 
applications as well.” 

Lawrence, who has taught here 
since 1986, said he also worries 
about the ethical implications of 
what he does, but that the potential 
abuse of technology cannot stop sci- 
entists from investigation and the 
pursuit of knowledge. “There are 
always some bad aspects to techno- 
logical developments, but more good 
usually comes of it. Governments 
should control these negative aspects 
because it would be very sad if they 
were to happen.” 

Lawrence said it was the Industri- 
al Liaison unit in Concordia’s Office 
of Research Services that started the 
collaboration between the Universi- 
ty, the Lyon institution and 
Affymetrix in 1996. Simon Durham 
and Brigitte Lebreton, neither of 
whom are with the Office any 
longer, started and hashed out the 
details of the co-operative venture, 
and Director Erica Besso and Con- 
tracts Officer Sophie Fontaine also 
were instrumental. 

But Lawrence was essentially the 
linchpin of the discovery. “These 
were all things that were known in 
the literature. All the pieces of the 
puzzle were there, ready to be put 
together,” he said. “Knowledge is 
great in itself, but imagination is just 
as important, if not more so.” 

The Journal of Physical Chemistry 
will publish a paper on the discovery 
this spring. 





Virtually speaking 


This year’s Mary Ann Beckett-Baxter 
Memorial Lecture will be given by Mon- 
treal artist Char Davies under the title, 
“Paradoxes of Being in an Immersive 
Virtual Space: An Artist's Approach to 
Virtual Reality.” 

Davies is director of Visual Research 
at Softimage, the dynamic computer- 


animation developer. Formerly a painter 
and film-maker, she became involved 
with digital media in the mid-1980s, and 
joined Softimage in 1987, where she 
does artistic research. 

She was educated at the University 
of British Columbia and Bennington 
College, and has exhibited her work in 
the United States, Europe, Japan and 


Australia. In 1995, she had a solo exhi- 
bition at Montreal’s Musée d’art con- 
temporain. 

The lecture, which is made possible 
annually by the Beckett and Baxter 
families, will be given at 1:30 p.m. on Fri- 
day, March 21, in the Concordia Con- 
cert Hall, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., and 
will be followed by discussion. 


CoONCORDIA’S THURSDAY REPORT 


COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/e@ pop up 
in the media more often than you might think! 


Adrian Tsang (Biology) was interviewed by Dennis Trudeau on 
CBC's Newswatch at some length on the day that Scottish scien- 
tists announced they had cloned a sheep. 


Claudette Fortier (ISO) was on Cable 9's Le TCV program, talking 
about the precipitous rise in tuition fees for foreign students. 


Anthony Synnott (Sociology and Anthropology) was interviewed 
on CFCF's On-line Montreal about children and beauty pageants, in 
the light of the murder of a child star in the U.S. 


Lea Katsanis (Marketing) was on CBC’s Daybreak and Newswatch, 
talking about drug patents and generic drug manufacturers. 


Former Management Professor Charles Davis has been appointed 
to a $1-million private research chair at the University of New 
Brunswick, according to the Saint John newspapers. Davis has 
most recently been a senior researcher in Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Michaei Dartnell (Political Science) was interviewed on CBC's 
Newswatch about terrorism and hostage-taking. 


It was reported in the Fredericton Daily Gleaner that Sister Pru- 
dence Allen (professor emeritus, Philosophy) gave the annual St. 
Thomas Aquinas Lecture at St. Thomas University, on “The Passion 
of Edith Stein.” 


Dennis Murphy (Communication Studies) was interviewed on CBC 
Newswatch about the technique of using “virtual actors” in ‘animation. 


The Hawkesbury La Tribune/Express recently printed a profile of 
Stanley Horner, retired professor of Fine Arts, and his wife, artist 
Colleen Servant. The couple, who lives in Alfred, Ont., have started 
designing murals,to order. 


Rob O'Flanagan, a columnist in the Sudbury Star, took aim at an 
article in a cultural magazine called M/X by Tom Waugh (Cinema). 
The article is about Waugh’'s legal struggle to publish his book 
about gay erotica throughout history. O'Flanagan calls Waugh’'s arti- 
cle “surprisingly juvenile,” and is disturbed by his “defence of child- 
based pornography.” 


Bette Chambers (Education) was interviewed on Newswatch about 
the Quebec government's introduction of full-day kindergarten. 


An article in the Financial Post about “the new Luddites” quotes 
the University of Toronto's Mark Kingwell in Dreams of the Millen- 
nium on Arthur Kroker (Political Science): “Kroker reflects a truly 
Canadian attitude toward technology. As opposed to the knee-jerk 
reactionism south of the border, [he] maintains an almost cheerful 
ambivalence on how technology can change society.” 


Honours graduate Dawn Thomson (BFA, 1992) was the subject of 
a profile, complete with photo, in the West End section of The 
Gazette recently, when the jazz guitarist, vocalist and composer 
brought her quartet from New York for a concert February 27 at the 
Concordia Concert Hall. She loves New York for its fine jazz, but 
has taken a week out for concerts in Western Canada. 


David Douglas (Film Studies) was interviewed on both CJAD and 
CBC Radio about the re-release of the popular Star Wars film trilogy. 


Kaarina Kailo (Simone de Beauvoir) was interviewed a lot in Febru- 
ary. She was in The Gazette’s WomanNews section, arguing 
against the closure of the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, of which 
she is acting principal; on television (CF cable 9 and Concordia 
Today), talking about Concordia’s Capital Campaign and teenage 
girls; on Radio-Canada’s Montréal Express; and in the McGill Daily. 
She also has appearances lined up on Claire Dumarchais’s TV show 
and in the Times Higher Education Supplement. 


The Faculty of Engineering and Computer Sciences’ Engineering 
Explorations program, which introduces young aboriginals to the 
idea of a science career, was given a full page of promotion, includ- 
ing colour, photos, and a letter from the minister in a recent publica- 
tion by the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. 
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Extra fees, bigger classes, fewer offerings, even pay cuts: Montreal’s universities cope 


Everybody's hurting as funding declines 


BY SYLVAIN DESJARDINS 


| Be> month, the latest academic 
planning paper from the 
Provost's office, Our Immediate 
Future (referred to by one professor 
as OIF!), proposed that Concordia 
close or merge some 60 programs, 
including many graduate degrees, 
and two colleges. 

Braced against an expected $12 
million in reduced government fund- 
ing this year (altogether, $22 million 
in cuts over the three years), Concor- 
dians may wonder how Montreal’s 
other three universities are dealing 
with their share of the bad news. 

Grants have been slashed every 
year, and the cuts keep coming. The 
reductions in funding across the uni- 
versity sector in 1997-98 alone could 
be as much as $180 million. With 
tuition fees frozen at about $1,680, 
the lowest in Canada, Quebec uni- 
versities have to use imagination and 
courage to assure their own aie 


McGill 

McGill University’s share of fund- 
ing decreased this year by $15.3 mil- 
lion, and another $18-million 
decrease is predicted for 1997-98, a 
loss over three years (1994-95 to 
1996-97) of $28.7 million. The uni- 













versity’s 1996-97 operating budget 
for this academic year is $266 mil- 
lion, compared to $288.5 million last 
year. (The figures quoted for univer- 


sities’ operating budgets include 


research grants and contracts.) 

To increase revenue, McGill 
wants to charge most of its 31,000 
students an additional $255 in ser- 
vice charges and administration fees, 
starting this September. This would 
bring in an extra $5.6 million. Also, 
graduate students who are beyond 
the government-funded time allot- 
ment (“in additional session”) could 
face an increase of $1,200 (fees 
would go up $400 every year for 
three years), which would bring in 
another $2.7 million. But these 
increases have met with opposition 
from students, and have yet to be 
approved by the government. 

Phyllis Heaphy, McGill’s Vice- 
Principal, Administration and 
Finance, said that if nothing is done 
and inflation and the predicted cuts 
to funding are factored in over a six- 
year period ending in May 1998, 
McGill's funding will have decreased 
by 27 per cent. “This means that we 
have 27 per cent less available to stu- 
dents,” she said, “and every other 
university must have experienced 
similar decreases.” 
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hes sepeciel in hard times 


_ — universities feel they must 


continue to grow and enrich - 
_ their resources through such 


a special effort. A capital cam- 
___paign has the additional bene- 
fit of strengthening the 
___ institution’s ties with its alum- 
ont and the local community. 
the Université de Montréal 
raised $84.6 million through a 
campaign that ran from 1990 
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$205.6 million. ‘UQAM is in 
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in its quiet, or internal 
phase; the external phase will 


dé be launched next fall. Its mini- 
mum target is $55 million. 
The University’s only previous _ 


capital campaign (as 
Concordia), from 1983 to. 
1988, raised $25.5 million, 
and resulted in the building of 
the Concordia Concert Hall, 
the J.W. McConnell downtown 
library complex, and the 
updating of the Vanier Library. 
(CTR has been publishing 
stories in every issue about — 
Fresh Ideas. See page 5 for 
the latest ones.) - BB 


To offset these losses, McGill 
has imposed a hiring freeze on sup- 
port staff (as has Concordia). 
Through special early-retirement 
offers, McGill has eliminated 66 
teaching and 100 support-staff 
positions, cut some courses and 
somewhat increased the size of 
classes. 

To save more money, McGill and 
Concordia recently signed an agree- 
ment to collaborate more closely in 
both the administrative and academ- 
ic sectors. This will include cross- 
listing courses in religion and 
education, combining aspects of 
physical maintenance and library ser- 
vices. More co-operation is being 
pursued actively. 

In general, McGill’s cost-cutting 
measures have been successful, “if,” 
Heaphy added somewhat sadly, 
“success means larger classes, fewer 
courses offered, and less administra- 
tive support to professors.” 


U deM 

The Université de Montréal has 
47,700 students and an operating 
budget of about $316 million ($335 
million in 1995-96, and $344 mil- 
lion in 1994-95). It has a debt of 
about $71 million, nearly twice that 
of Concordia. 


Special early retirement packages 
have been offered to 15 per cent of 
the professors, and 100 vacant 
posts will not be filled; altogether, 
this represents about 360 teaching 
positions. Patrick Molinari, Vice- 
Rector, Administration, said that 
21 per cent of support staff have 
already taken an early retirement 
offer. (In fact, more than half of 
the institution’s debt is a result of 
these offers, plus employment 
equity programs.) 

The Université de Montréal has 
cut about 10 per cent of its course 
offerings, and class size has increased 
by about the same percentage. The 
university will appraise its academic 
strengths and weaknesses before 
making any more cuts. 

By cutting grants to higher educa- 
tion, Molinari said, the government 
is passing on the burden of balanc- 
ing its budget to the universities. 
“There will be considerable turbu- 
lence in the university sector until 
1998-99,” he predicted. “Next year, 
the Université de Montréal will be 
in dire straits.” 

Universities must invest in infra- 
structure and research to stay com- 
petitive, he said, and can’t continue 
to make wholesale cuts to their 
spending every year. The govern- 


ment must face the only other 
recourse, to raise tuition fees, and 
“students will have to decide what 
their diplomas are worth on the 
international market.” 


UQAM 

At the Université de Québec 4 
Montréal (UQAM), the cuts also 
run deep. The university's operating 
budget was about $220 million in 
1996-97, $228 million in 1995-96, 
and $237 million in 1994-95. 

UQAM plans to trim its expens- 
es by $37 million over the next two 
years (about $18.7 million this 
year). So far, 63 support-staff posi- 
tions have been abolished, about 7 
per cent of the work force. Those 
who remain have agreed to a 1- 
per-cent cut in pay, which will save 
UQAM $15.5 million. Another 
$3.2 million has been saved by 
increasing class size by about 10 
per cent, and reducing mainte- 
nance costs. 

“Everywhere we could cut, we 
cut,” said Josette Guimont, 
UQAM’s Director of Information 
and Public Relations. Another $18.3 
million must be cut from the budget 
next year, but there are no plans for 
extra fees for students. 





Make funding more equitable, 
flexible, Rector asks 


ger administrators have 
asked the Quebec government 
to make the funding formula for 
universities more flexible and sensi- 
tive to our student clientele. 

A government-appointed working 
group on university financing invited 
briefs last month from the province’s 
universities, and Rector Frederick 
Lowy made a presentation on 
Concordia’s behalf. 

The current funding formula is a 
historically based formula, in the 
sense that it starts with a profile of 
each university's financial needs at a 
given point in the past, adjusted each 
year. It takes into account each uni- 
versity’s salary and non-salary 
expenses, which have decreased in 
recent years, and such changes in 
enrolment, the number of graduates, 
and the indirect cost of research. 

The Concordia brief argues that 
this formula, because it is based on 
the past, tends to perpetuate 
inequities in funding, and that it is 
too rigid, because it causes the fund- 
ing to fluctuate with every dip in 
enrolment. 

The Rector’s brief calls for fund- 
ing based on each university's own 
distinctive role. It suggests that the 
government provide more incentives 
for such things as the use of comput- 
er technology in university teaching, 
and in general, reward universities 


for how well they fulfil the goals they 
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set for themselves. 

Concordia’s student clientele 
tends to include a high proportion of 
part-time students, who, by defini- 
tion, take longer than full-time stu- 
dents to finish their degrees. Instead 
of penalizing universities for students 
who take a long time to finish their 
programs, the brief suggests, the 
government should find ways to 
reward students for graduating. 

In its presentation, Concordia 
urged the government to adopt the 
system that has been used in Ontario 
for many years and has recently been 
adopted in British Columbia. This 
system includes a “corridor” within 
which enrolment can rise or fall 
without a change in the funding. 

Concordia is not alone in its rec- 
ommendations to the working 
group. McGill University expressed 
dissatisfaction with the way the for- 


mula responds to its research needs, 


and the Université de Montréal also 
endorsed the Ontario approach. 

The working group on financing 
is keeping abreast of a parallel work- 
ing group on rationalizing university 
programs across Quebec to ensure 
that the funding formula doesn’t 
stand in the way of cutting academic 
overlap. -BB 
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Students approve contribution to Capital Campaign 


At a special meeting last Friday, 
the Concordia Council of Student 
Life, expanded to include every stu- 
dent representative at the University, 
will recommend to the Board of 
Governors that starting next Sep- 
tember, students pay an additional 
$1.50 per credit in support of the 
Capital Campaign. 

The idea was broached to the 
leaders of eight associations back in 
August, and led to seven months of 
discussion, including information 
sessions with each association and 
two public sessions. On March 7, a 
general meeting of the CCSL and all 
student representatives was held. As 


SE 


a result, a resolution will be taken to 
the Board, which must approve all 
changes to fees. 

If approved, the donation will be 
$1.50 per credit next year, $1.75 the 
following year, and $2 for the fol- 
lowing eight years. Over five years, 
this should realize a student dona- 
tion of about $5 million, making it 
the most significant early commit- 
ment to the Capital Campaign. 

The student leaders have identi- 
fied four destinations for their con- 
tribution. Forty per cent would go to 
new and renewed recreation and ath- 
letic facilities, 30 per cent to the 
endowment for scholarships, bur- 
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saries and emer- 
gency loans, 20 
per cent to the 
library acquisi- 
tion endow- 
ment, and 10 
per cent to a 


student initia- 
tive fund, in the 
form of an 


endowment 


whose interest 
would finance 
special projects 


initiated by the PPT TT 


student associa- 


tions, - BB UNIVERSITY 





A regular meeting of the Concordia University Senate, held on Friday, March 7, 1997. 


AACSB accreditation: Rector 
Frederick Lowy congratulated the 
Faculty of Commerce and Admin- 
istration on the announcement 
that it will be accredited by the 
American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business. This puts it 
among only one-fifth of U.S. busi- 
ness schools and four Canadian 
institutions so recognized. The 
Faculty plans a gala celebration 
of its accreditation on April 11. 


Capital Campaign: The Rector 
announced that the Concordia 
Council for Student Life, which 
has recently been expanded to 
include more student-association 
leaders, had voted to recom- 
mend that students make a con- 
tribution of $1.50, growing 
eventually to $2, per credit. This 
promises to realize a total contri- 
bution from students of about $5 
million. [See article, above.] 


MA in Film Studies: Dean of Fine 
Arts Chris Jackson announced 
that this new program will receive 
government funding. 


Rector’s remarks: An “air of ran- 
cour” pervades the University's 
faculty-administration relations, 
the Rector said, which is “under- 
standable, but unfortunate.” 
When Loyola College merged 
with Sir George Williarns Univer- 
sity in 1974, it was as though 
two tectonic plates had slowly 
come together. Now, there’s a 
fault line that seems to be widen- 
ing under the pressure of gloomy 
discussion about possible cuts. 
Actual conditions, such as the 
AACSB accreditation, an encour- 
aging federal budget, student 
support for the capital campaign, 
and an easing of red tape for 
incoming students from Asia, all 
give reason for great optimism. 
He had just come back from an 
Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada gathering in 
Ottawa, where he saw unprece- 
dented interest on the part of the 
federal cabinet in AUCC affairs 
and university issues. 


Rationalization commission: A 
number of questions were asked 
about the procedures of this 
working group, which is instruct- 
ed by the Quebec ministry of 
education to look for ways to 
streamline university programs, 
and is administered by the univer- 
sities through their association of 
rectors, CREPUQ. Rector Lowy 
and Provost Jack Lightstone 
spent nearly a full day with its 
head, Léonce Beaupré, and exec- 
utive secretary Paule Leduc 
recently, and told them that the 
commission should proceed in 
harmony with Concordia’s own 
academic planning. David Sheps 
(Arts and Science) asked if it was 
true that the commission is con- 
sulting directly with deans and 
even department chairs, rather 
than consulting the universities 
and their senates, and this was 
confirmed. However, Lowy and 
Lightstone have asked for an 
undertaking that all requests for 
information and consultation from 
units of Concordia go through 
them. Dean of Engineering and 
Computer Science Donat Taddeo 
has already appeared before the 
commission, and gave a brief 
description of the kind of ques- 
tions he was asked. William Gils- 
dorf (Arts and Science) asked that 
Concordia’s appointee on the 
commission, Henry Habib, be 
asked to report directly to Senate. 


Libraries: The University Library 
Committee had recommended, 
in a memo to Senate, that in the 
light of the recent decision to 
merge aspects of Montreal uni- 
versity libraries, the term of 
Director Roy Bonin be extended 
three years past its current term, 
which ends December 31, 1997. 
However, Lightstone said that 
the senior administration felt that 
this was “an extraordinary 
request,” and the search process 
for the next term must continue. 
Committee chair Frank Chalk 
(History) said that the committee 
accepts that decision, and feels 
that Bonin, as incumbent, is well 


placed in that process. In a sepa- 
rate agenda item, a motion was 
passed through which the Library 
Committee will henceforth pre- 
sent its reports through SCAPP 
to Senate; this results from the 
fact that the Libraries are now 
responsible to the Provost and 
Vice-Rector, Academic, rather 
than the Vice-Rector, Services. 


Budget: June Chaikelson (Arts 
and Science), chair of Senate's 
ad hoc committee on financing, 
reported that an examination of 
the projections for 1996-97 
shows that the anticipated sur- 
plus of $1.2 million is more likely 
to be only about $700,000, 
because Quebec continues to 
adjust university grants down- 
ward. On the other hand, the 
anticipated $15 million in needed 
budget cuts may be only half that 
amount when it is considered 
that the University does not have 
to pay $3 million into the pension 
fund, and another $4.7 million 
will be saved by the special early 
retirement packages. 


Board chairs’ letter: The Rector 
distributed to Senators a state- 
ment about this plea for a better 
financial deal, which was sent to 
the Quebec government last 
November without having been 
seen by their board members or 
university administrators, and has 
been the subject of motions of 
censure in several other universi- 
ty senates. In a brief speech, 
Lowy gave the context for the 
letter — shock at the govern- 
ment’s refusal to increase tuition 
fees — and explained that Regi- 
nald Groome acted on his own in 
what he considered to be the 
best interests of the University. 
The Rector suggested that the 
matter be kept in perspective. 
There was no discussion. 


Next meeting: May 2. However, 
there will be a meeting on Thurs- 
day, April 17, at 9 a.m., at which 
space planning and financial con- 
straints will be discussed. 
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Making the 
numbers count 


BY KELLY WILTON 


n the past five years, Concordia’s 

Department of Accountancy has 
emerged as one of the best in Cana- 
da. Students in the Graduate Diplo- 
ma in Accountancy have consistently 
had the highest passing rate in the 
country for the four-day Uniform 
Final Examinations. In 1996, an 
astounding 80 per cent of Concordia 
students passed the exam, compared 
to 58 per cent in the rest of Canada. 

In order to raise the standard even 
higher, and to further develop the 
Accountancy Department’s teaching 
and research expertise, the Capital 
Campaign will allocate $500,000 to 
set up a Distinguished Professorship 
in Accountancy. This endowed posi- 
tion will provide a senior faculty 
member with the resources to under- 
take new research, to participate in 
international conferences, and to 
invite experts to share their knowl- 
edge with members of the University. 

Professor George Kanaan, acting 
chair of the Department of Accoun- 
tancy, said that students have had so 
much success with exams because of 
the faculty's dedication to their pro- 
fession. “Students are given a lot of 
personal attention and feedback,” he 
said. “Even though the number of 
students enrolled continues to go up 
every year, the faculty still gives stu- 
dents a lot of their time.” 

Kanaan said that the scholar who 
is appointed will spearhead current 
efforts to improve research, thereby 


increasing the number of papers and 
articles that are published. This, in 
turn, will raise the Department’s 
profile. “he Distinguished Profes- 
sorship will be a catalyst,” he 
promised. “It will have a big impact 
in raising our research output to the 
same level of success we've had in 
preparing our students for exams.” 

Research in accountancy is diversi- 
fied. It deals with issues that are 
important to a long list of interested 
parties, including financial institu- 
tions, shareholders, tax authorities, 
managers and creditors. For exam- 
ple, it can involve researching how 
accounting is used by investors and 
creditors in making decisions, or 
how different accounting systems 
can be designed to improve a com- 
pany’s efficiency, or even why tax- 
payers, management or organizations 
are not complying with regulations 
and standards. 

Behavioural research concentrates 
on how decisions are made based on 
accounting information, while mar- 
ket-based research examines how 
accounting information affects 
financial markets. 

“It is sometimes hard to convince 
people to come to Montreal to 
work,” Kanaan said. “A Distin- 
guished Professorship title will be a 
great incentive for someone, and a 
wonderful opportunity for the 
Accountancy Department.” He 
added that the professor will provide 
support to junior faculty members, 
and increase formal links with mem- 
bers of the profession. 


Speaking with one voice _ 


As the Faculty and Staff Appeal 
reaches its climax, with $601,247 
pledged and three weeks to go, 
Campaign Communications Officer 
Sami Antaki issues an appeal to the 
uncommitted. 


“he Faculty and Staff Appeal is 


about achieving a careful bal- 
ance of individual and collective 
power and then using this strength 
to influence external factors and 
make profound changes within our 
University. 

Participation is crucial, not 
because our contributions are going 
to make a huge dent in the Capital 
Campaign’s minimum overall goal 
of $55 million, but because the very 
act of pledging, regardless of the 


amount donated, is an invigorating 


exercise of individual power to ie 
ther a collective cause. 


no valid reasons for not pledging. 


‘There are. But where else can a $26 
gift (that’s $1 per paycheque for one _ 


yourself to oe counted in? 


Since January 22, 103 cainpaigat 
volunteers have organized four or 
five faculty or staff information ses- 
sions a day to answer any questions 
about the table of needs and 
encourage as many people as possi- 
ble to join the chorus speaking out - 
for Concordia. 

Seven weeks into the ene, 
27 per cent of all those canvassed 
have pledged. Full participation was 
achieved in two departments, Alum- 
ni Affairs and Public Relations. 
‘They are followed closely by more. 
than 76 per cent of the staff from the 
Centre for Building Studies. 

Among the faculty, Participation 


_ stands at 43.8 per cent in CBS, 52.9 


per : cent in Psychology, and 40 per 
cent in Civil Engineering. With 


many pledge forms still to be. 
This is not to say that there are : - 








year) buy you. the chance to increase yet 


“student support by $15 million? — _ 


Where else can you Bencrate $2 








research, centres simply by allowing ver} 
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Raging Grannies ham it up at 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute 


. T he Raging Grannies turned out 

1 in their Sunday best for an 
International Women’s Day celebra- 
tion at the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute last week, and sang some 
rousing songs to denounce budget 
cuts in general and the proposed 
closing of the women’s studies centre 
in particular. 

“We're not women ordinaires,” 
they carolled. “Let’s sing out for a 
world that’s fair. The Simone de B. 
can get us there.” 

The Grannies, who exaggerate the 
stereotype of the “nice old lady” for 
comic effect, are an offshoot of the 
Voice of Women, which started in 


the 1960s as activists for world peace 
and spread throughout English- 
speaking Canada. The Montreal 
chapter of the VOW holds its regu- 
lar meetings at the Simone de Beau- 
voir Institute. 

They were part of a program that 
lasted all morning, as women, forti- 
fied with coffee and muffins, read 
poems and made speeches support- 
ing the Institute. Several hundred 
messages of support have been sent 
by women’s organizations and 
women’s studies programs across 
Canada. 

Supporters hailed the Simone de 
Beauvoir as an agent of interdiscipli- 
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nary scholarship, and as a refuge and 
source of encouragement for women 
who have not had access to higher 
education. 

The Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
was launched in 1978 on the crest of 
a wave of feminism, and named after 
the French intellectual (who died in 
1986). Students taking majors, 
minors, certificates or specializations 
in Women’s Studies are automatical- 
ly members of the Institute, which 
publishes a scholarly journal, holds 
lectures and events, and, in 1989, 
gave a major conference. 

-BB 


A notice from the Office of Research Services about research involving human subjects or animals 


Research involving human subjects 


All research projects involving the use of human subjects, whether funded or non-funded, to be conducted by 


faculty, post-doctorates, administrators and staff, must be reviewed by the Human Research Ethics Committee 
(HREC) prior to the commencement of the research. 
A Summary Protocol Form, available from the Office of Research Services (ORS), should be completed and 
submitted to the Human Research Ethics Committee for approval. 
In an effort to facilitate the protocol review process, the HREC wishes to inform all researchers that effective 


immediately, the deadlines for submitting Summary Protocol Forms and/or requests for updated certification, 
have been set as the first working day of every month as follows: 


¢ Tuesday, April 1, 1997 

e Thursday, May 1, 1997 
¢ Monday, June 2, 1997 

¢ Wednesday, July 2, 1997 
¢ Friday, August 1, 1997 


For forms (also available on diskette) or more information, please contact the Office of Research Services at 


848-4888 or by e-mail at ors@vax2. 


Research involving animals 
All research and teaching projects involving the use of animals must be reviewed by the University’s Animal 
Care Committee (UACC) prior to the commencement of the research. 
Once again, in an effort to facilitate the protocol review process, the UACC wishes to inform all researchers 
that effective immediately, the deadlines for submitting new Applications to Use Animals for Research or 
Teaching, or requests for modifications to a previously approved protocol, have been set as the first working day 
of every month as indicated above. 


For application packages (also available on diskette for the Macintosh environment only), or more informa- 
tion, please contact the Office of Research Services at 848-4888 or by e-mail at ors@vax2. 
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Cree administrators 
here for seminar series 


A\ dministrators from Quebec’s 
Lf’ \nine Cree communities are 
taking seminars this semester in 
Concordia’s Department of Man- 
agement as part of a pilot project 
they helped to develop. 

The Department’s Minority Insti- 
tute of the Centre for Small Business 
and Entrepreneurial Studies has 
designed the four three-day seminars 
to suit the needs of these communi- 
ties, which are in the north and 
northwestern reaches of the 
province. The sessions are aimed at 
the directors of operations and trea- 
surers of the band councils. 

Fourteen people came to 
Concordia to participate in the first 
seminar, which was in conflict man- 
agement and assertiveness. Future 


seminars will be in planning and 
resource allocation, financial man- 
agement and control, and project 
management. 

The topics were determined by 
means of an analysis conducted by 
Professors Bakr Ibrahim, Bob 
Oppenheimer and Tom O’Connell, 
with support from Brian Hawker, 
Assistant to the Associate Dean of 
Commerce and Administration for 
External Affairs and Executive Pro- 
grams. 

Oppenheimer, who is co-ordinat- 
ing the pilot project, said the empha- 
sis is on relevance, and how the 
concepts being taught can be applied 
by the aboriginal administrators. 

~BB 











Engineers reach out 


Members of the Engineering and Computer Science Students 
Association (ECA) joined other Montreal engineering students last 
weekend in Au coeur du genie, an annual sprucing-up blitz of 
community facilities. Above, Junior Browd, a resident of Auberge 
Communautaire du Sud-Quest, works on the Monk St. building with 
ECA members Phylray Lopez and Anthony Caci (on the ladder). 

The annual outreach effort kicked off Engineering Week, a national 
celebration of the profession. There were displays all week in the J.W. 
McConnell Building atrium by professional associations and companies. 
Students also ran a blood drive, and visited an aerospace facility. 


In BRIEF... 


Here are the figures 


Concordia’s enrolment now stands 
at 24,353 students. This is a drop from 
the high of more than 26,000 in the early 
1990s, but the decline suffered by virtu- 
ally all universities in recent years 
appears to have levelled off. 

There are 20,908 undergraduates, 
almost evenly split between full-time and 
part-time, and 3,545 graduate students, of 
whom two-thirds are full-time. (These fig- 
ures include independent students.) 

At present, Concordia employs 1,811 
faculty members (772 full-time and 1,004 
part-time), 35 librarians, and 1,055 sup- 
port staff, nearly all employed full-time. 

About 96 per cent of Concordia stu- 
dents are Canadian, including landed 
immigrants, and 4 per cent are interna- 
tional students. About 14 per cent of 
Concordia students list French as their 
mother tongue. 


Church meetings 
at Concordia 


The annual Eric O'Connor Event took 
place on Wednesday in the Loyola 
Chapel. It was devoted this year to a 
panel discussion on the synod, a three- 
year consultation and reflection 
process now under way in the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Montreal. 

In conjunction with the synod, three 
groups are meeting at Concordia to dis- 
cuss issues facing the Church, and 
anyone is welcome to join them, 
Catholic or not. The group on youth is 
facilitated by Michelina Bertone, SSA 
(848-3591); the group on women is facil- 
itated by Daryl Lynn Ross (848-3585); 
and the group on social justice is facili- 
tated by Dennis Stimpson and Peter 
Caté (848-3586). 
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Pettigrew says government has 
done its part for job creation 





BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


obs are coming, and today’s youth 

must look to the future with ini- 
tiative and optimism, Minister of 
Human Resources Development 
Pierre Pettigrew said February 27 at 
the J.A. DeSéve Theatre. 

Pettigrew contends that the gov- 
ernment has laid the groundwork for 
dynamic economic recovery, but he 
admitted that job growth lags 
behind. 

“Interest rates are the lowest in 40 
years and inflation is very low, which 
means a very sound economy; how- 
ever, for the first time, we have eco- 
nomic growth that does not translate 
into jobs. I am fully confident that 
young people are ready to meet the 
challenges of the future, but we have 
to tackle this new reality.” 

One of the major concerns of 
youth is the familiar vicious circle of 
“No experience, no job; no job, no 
experience.” The Youth Employ- 
ment Strategy, which was 
announced in February, set aside 
$315 million for the creation of 
120,000 summer jobs and 19,300 
internships over two years. The 
internships are cost-shared with the 
private sector, in exports, science and 
technology, and First Nations busi- 
ness. 

One audience member said the 
vicious circle faced by students is 
even more elementary: “No jobs, no 


jobs, no jobs, no jobs.” He asked 
whether job training and intern- 
ships have value when no jobs are 
waiting for the trainees. Pettigrew 
countered that in some sectors, 
unemployment is more the result of 
a job-training gap. 

“T agree that there have been too 
many layoffs, but there are also lots 
of jobs available with no one able to 
fill them. No industrial designers are 
unemployed in Canada, for example, 
because there is heavy demand for 
these people.” 

Another audience member raised 
the familiar spectre of downsizing 
and layoffs, asking what the Liberal 
government intended to do about 
shrinking companies. 

“There was a time when reducing 
your workforce would cost a compa- 
ny some credibility in the market; 
then, in the last few years, companies 
were bragging about layoffs after 
announcing record profits. 

“But there are 750,000 more jobs 
in Canada today than there were in 
October 1993. Is it enough? No. 
Will it improve? I believe so. I am 
told by labour market experts that 
low interest rates take about two 
years to translate into jobs. And 
interest rates have been low for about 
a year and a half. OECD forecasters 
predict that we will have 350,000 
more jobs in Canada in the next 
year, ” Pettigrew said. 

In an interview following his lec- 


Pierre Pettigrew = 
oh Roe eR 
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ture, Pettigrew said that despite gov- 
ernment layoffs, the government is 
not leaving job creation entirely up 
to the private sector. 

“We've come to realize that jobs 
created by the government tend to 
be very expensive, and end up adding 
to the deficit. So our emphasis now 
is to create jobs in partnership with 
the private sector because it’s more 
efficient and productive that way. 
That is why we are giving the private 
sector the right conditions for 
growth, and launching so many pro- 
grams to help people get into the 
labour market.” 

Pettigrew’s lecture was presented 
by the Political Science Department. 


From left to right: Paul Fazio; Dean Taddeo, Art Eggleton and Zehev Tadmore. 





Taddeo, Fazio sign accord with Technion-lsrael 


wo members of the Faculty of 

Engineering and Computer 
Science were in Israel from February 
22 to 27 as part of a federal govern- 
ment trade mission. 

Dean Donat Taddeo and Paul 
Fazio, director of the Centre for 
Building Studies, were part of a dele- 
gation led by Art Eggleton, Minister 
of International Trade. 

They visited the Technion-Israel 
Institute of Technology, where they 
signed an agreement to collaborate 
in the fields of construction manage- 
ment and the physical performance 


of buildings. 

Both institutions will also collabo- 
rate on research and publications, 
and encourage the exchange of infor- 
mation, faculty and students. 
Accordingly, a faculty member from 
Technion has been invited to 
Concordia for the 1997-98 academic 
year. 

While in Israel, Taddeo and Fazio 
also met with the organizing com- 
mittee for the Second International 
Congress on Intelligent Buildings. 

The Canadian delegation visited 
the Shalom Project, a huge develop- 


ment under construction in Tel Aviv 
under the direction of two Mon- 
trealers with Concordia connections, 
David Azrieli and Sol Polachek. 

Real-estate developer David 
Azrieli has helped fund graduate fel- 
lowships at the University, and 
established the David J. Azrieli 
Holocaust Collection, which is 
housed at Concordia. The Shalom 
Project is being built by Magil Con- 
struction, a division of Magil Lau- 
rentienne, whose CEO, Sol 
Polachek, is a member of the Facul- 
ty’s advisory board. - BB 
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McQuaig shoots 
from the hip 





BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 





inda McQuaig’s message is 

more welcome in some quarters 
than others, as she was reminded 
when she addressed a Toronto busi- 
ness group recently. 

“I don’t get that kind of invita- 
tion very often, I can assure you. 
When I got there, they seemed 
really keen to hear the speech, and I 
thought maybe they are interested 
in hearing what I have to say. But 
my heart sank when the moderator 
began with an apology. He said, 
‘Gentlemen, I am very sorry to tell 
you that our speaker is Linda 
McQuaig, who’s here because of 
the cancellation of our real speaker, 


Conrad Black.” 


Linda McQuaig 


McQuiaig, leftist, sometime TV 
star (on CBC’s satirical sitcom, The 
Newsroom) and best-selling author of 
The Wealthy Banker's Wife and Shoot- 
ing the Hippo, savoured the irony of 
that last-minute replacement. Black 
is an ideological foe “who really hates 
me. He once said that I should be 
horsewhipped.” 

The audience in H-110 last 
Wednesday was much more recep- 
tive to McQuaig’s message. She 
came to blast the government’s zero 
inflation and high-interest-rate 
monetary policy, and its battle to 
reduce the deficit. 

“What has been going on in the 
last 10 years is a kind of deficit hys- 
teria,” she said. “We have seen mas- 
sive cutbacks and an assault on 
public spending in the name of 
deficit reduction, but the real reason 
[for these cuts] is to shift power and 
wealth around. The result is going to 
be a dramatically less equal society.” 

Not only are cutbacks hurting the 
poor and the middle class, but 
McQuaig contends that the govern- 
ment nabbed the wrong culprit in its 
deficit reduction battle. In other 
words, it is not social programs and 
government spending that are 
responsible for the deficit. 

“In the 1970s we had more social 
programs than now, and we didn’t 
have much of a deficit problem back 
then,” she said. 

“The most dramatic increase in 
the deficit came after a policy was 
announced in 1988 to eliminate 
inflation. In order to accomplish 


that, the Bank of Canada relentlessly 
jacked up interest rates. Between ‘88 
and ‘95, we had the highest real 
interest rates of any of the G7 coun- 
tries.” 

The Bank took this road even 
though Canada’s inflation was not 
out of control, McQuaig said, 
because wealthy people are overly 
concerned about having their assets 
dwindle because of inflation. 

The consequences for the econo- 
my “were very serious. The effect 
was to choke the economy, because 
money became too expensive — it 
cost too much to borrow. People 
stopped spending, businesses started 
to lay people off, and we ended up 
with high unemployment, a reces- 
sion — and low inflation.” 

Other results were a reduction of 
the tax base as the ranks of the 
unemployed swelled, which com- 
bined with higher interest rates to 
create an upwardly mobile deficit. 

“The interest rates made borrow- 
ing very expensive,” McQuaig said. 
“Well, who are the biggest borrowers 
in the country? The federal govern- 
ment, followed by the provincial 
governments. The interest rates had 
added greatly to the cost of running 
governments.” McQuaig cited stud- 
ies by the University of Toronto’s 
Institute for Policy Analysis, among 
others, to support her claims. 

More recently, the Bank of Cana- 
da has dropped interest rates, and 
the government has begun to trum- 
pet the benefits of a coming zero- 
deficit period. A debate has already 
begun on what to do with the spoils. 
The business community is asking 
for tax breaks, but McQuaig feels 
that Canada now has a chance to 
restore the social services that were 
slashed. 

“As the deficit picture improves, 
we can remove the deficit bogeyman 
from the equation, and get back to 
the real issue: What kind of society 
do we want to live in? Do we want a 
relatively egalitarian society, in which 
we provide strong public programs 
that benefit all of us, or a society in 
which access to vital services is deter- 
mined by how rich you are? That 
real battle is just beginning.” 

McQuaig’s speech was sponsored 
by the Dawson Student Union, the 
Dawson Support Staff Union, the 
Dawson Teacher’s Union, the 
McGill University Non-Academic 
Certified Association, the Concordia 
Inter-Union Council, the Concordia 
Student Union, and the Dean of 
Students Office. 





Giles talk cancelled 


A talk in the Cinema Department 
scheduled for tomorrow by Aus- 
tralian film-maker David Giles has 
been cancelled. 
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City representative fails to show for water-privatization debate 


SCPA panelists take aim at Mayor Bourque 





BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


rc was supposed to have the give- 
and-take of a debate, but at the last 
minute, Céte-des-Neiges District 
Municipal Councillor Pierre-Yves 
Melancon cancelled his appearance at 
a scheduled panel discussion. 

With Melancon absent, the dis- 
cussion, held February 12 by stu- 
dents at the School of Community 
and Public Affairs (SCPA), became 
a broadside against what some critics 
charge are secret plans to privatize 
water services in Montreal. 

For Martin Vézina, who heads the 
union representing city workers (the 
Syndicat des professionnels de la 
Ville de Montréal et de la Commu- 
nauté urbaine de Montréal), 
Melangon’s no-show spoke volumes 
about the city’s attitude. 

“Melancon was supposed to rep- 


resent the municipal government, 
since he has been named responsible 
for water privatization in Montreal. 
The fact that he didn’t show up says 
a lot about the inability of this 
administration to meet its obliga- 
tions, and its lack of respect, which 
we can see at all levels in Montreal, 
toward the people of Montreal.” 

Vézina contends that the water 
privatization issue has been one of 
the worst manifestations of this lack 
of respect by the government of 
Mayor Pierre Bourque. 

“The city is not providing any 
solid information on water privatiza- 
tion, and has claimed several times 
that they are no longer considering 
it,” Vézina said. “We know they are 
only playing a word game. With our 
union’s members involved in every 
aspect of the city, we have all the 
information we need. 

“We know that the city is negoti- 


ating with two European companies 
(La Générale des eaux and La Lyon- 
naise des eaux) to privatize the man- 
agement of the water system, which, 
in our view, is the same thing as 
water privatization. Despite what 
people like Melangon claim, this is a 
genuine objective of Montreal’s 
administration. It is real.” 


Tiny taxes 

But is it a bad idea? Vézina pre- 
sented his union’s case against priva- 
tization, saying that the only 
trade-off for more expensive water 
will be slight tax breaks. 

“As far as we can tell, the city is 
doing this to raise funds and keep 
their electoral promise — the only 
one they've kept — of lowering 
taxes. These tax cuts have been tiny, 
almost imperceptible, and at what 
price? The price is the sale of public 


assets, such as the Casino de Mon- 


SCPA panelists point the way to a more democratic future 


Social economy gives 
power to the poor 


BY JEAN-FRANCOIS BEGIN 


Fone who has been following 
the news in Quebec is bound to 
have heard the words “social econo- 
my” at least a few times. Yet for all 
the air time it got before, during and 
after last year’s two socio-economic 
summits, the concept still seems to 
be wrapped in a shroud of mystery. 

Héléne Dumais is a social econo- 
my advisor for the Table de concer- 
tation des groupes de femmes de la 
Montérégie (women’s working 
group for the region south of Mon- 
treal). For her, the “third sector,” as 
the social economy is sometimes 
called, encompasses a broad range of 
activities, from help for battered 
women and health care, to daycare 
centres and job-training programs. It 
also departs radically from the tradi- 
tional market economy. 

“The social economy is not an 
economy based on profit,” Dumais 
said, “but rather on the production of 
goods and services that have a social 
value. It involves democratically 
structured organizations whose 
needs are determined by a collective 
or a community.” 

Dumais made those comments 
during a recent panel discussion on 





Nominations for Spring 
Convocation medals 


April 11 is the deadline to nominate 
graduating students for the Concordia 
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the theme of L’économie sociale: 
économie du futur? She was one of 
four social-economy veterans invited 
by the School of Community and 
Public Affairs to share their experi- 
ences with the University communi- 
ty. Four students, Leah Daigneault, 
Aurelia Lipardi, Lyssa Ballesteros, 
and Nathalie Saint-Pierre, organized 
the February 26 event on behalf of 
the School. 

The emphasis that Dumais put on 
maintaining social values, being 
committed to democracy, and fulfill- 
ing the needs of the community, was 
in fact at the core of all speakers’ 
addresses. For instance, Bill Ninacs, 
who is now setting up a graduate 
program in the School of Communi- 
ty and Public Affairs, echoed the 
idea of democracy. 

“The social economy goes back to 
co-operative, mutual and non-profit 
associations,” Ninacs said. “The cap- 
ital of those organizations is democ- 
ratically controlled.” 

Charles Guindon, a longtime 
housing activist in the Pointe-Saint- 
Charles area, stressed that the social 
economy is a way for the poor to 
take charge of their own destiny. 
“The projects must be controlled by 
the unemployed and by the commu- 


In BRIEF... 


Medal, the Malone Medal, the O’Brien 
Medal and the Stanley G. French 
Medal, and to nominate any member of 
the University community for the First 
Graduating Class Award. 


nities that are going to benefit from 
them,” he said. 

But the desire to improve one’s lot 
is not enough, as Paul-André 
Boucher reminded the audience. 
Boucher, co-ordinator of the 
Regroupement québécois des 
coopérateurs et coopératrices du tra- 
vail, said that three elements must be 
present to ensure the success of a 
social economy project: a sense of 
solidarity within the group of people 
involved, the support of the local 
community, and a “real” financing 
program. 

All agreed on one point, that the 
social economy’s path is not without 
pitfalls. They all cautioned against the 
possibility that the social economy 
become a “ghetto” of employment, 
notably for women and people on 
welfare. They also insisted that the 
government should not see the advent 
of the social economy as an opportu- 
nity to abdicate its responsibilities and 
leave it to the community groups to 
cope with the social problems. 

In the end, the panelists said, the 
social economy should not be seen as 
the solution to all of society’s prob- 
lems, particularly the unemployment 
crisis. As Ninacs put it, “the social 
economy is a tool, not ¢he tool.” 





Nomination forms are available from 
the Dean of Students Offices, SGW-H- 
653 and LOY-AD-121, and the Birks Stu- 
dent Service Centre, LB-185. 
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tréal, Complexe Desjardins and Blue 
Bonnets, which will be announced as 
sold soon. Water privatization is part 
of that strategy.” 

Martin Poirier, researcher for 
UQAM)"s Chair in Socio-Economic 
Studies, described the water privatiza- 
tion experiments in England and 
France as disasters, citing price 
increases without promised invest- 
ment in the water system, and corrup- 
tion charges leading to prison terms 
for some top executives of La Lyon- 
naise des eaux, one of the companies 
with which Vézina says the Bourque 
administration is negotiating. 

“You could say that these kinds of 
problems won't necessarily happen 
here, that we can learn from the mis- 
takes that were made in England and 
France,” Poirier said. “But the city has 
already stated that it intends to model 
its water privatization on the English 
and French systems. That tells you in 


what direction we're going.” 

If privatization goes ahead, a price 
increase is predictable, according to 
Poirier, because of the expense of 
water-meter installation. But what 
about the waste of water in Montre- 
al? One argument in favor of privati- 
zation is that water meters would 
provide an incentive to conserve a 
resource that many see as “free.” 
Poirier had a sharp rebuke for that 
line of reasoning. 

“People use what they need,” he 
said. “The fact is that the majority of 
Montrealers are tenants, and I don’t 
see too many of them with a lawn to 
water, or a swimming pool.” 

Members of Vézina’s union have 
joined the Coalition pour un débat 
public sur l'eau, a group seeking pub- 
lic consultations on the privatization 
plans. The Coalition held.a rally at 
UQAM at the end of February. 


Book Sale nets $4,300 


Not bad for a first effort. The Concordia Volunteers, a newly 
organized group of community-minded alumni, staff, faculty and 
students, raised more than $4,300 in a two-day book sale last month. 
Organizer Barbara Barclay is the Sir George Williams University 
Alumni Association president and works in the TESL Centre. She 
wants to thank ali the people who helped out, including Geoff Adams 
of the Concordia University Pensioners Association, the staff of 
Distribution Services, and those who donated and delivered books. 
She paid a heartfelt tribute to Bookstores Director Lina Lipscombe, 
whose expertise was invaluable. “Without Lina and her team, we 
couldn’t have done it,” Barclay said. “The best thing was the good ) 
spirit that prevailed, and it didn’t cost a penny.” 
There were some unusual exchanges, she added. Rector Frederick 
_ Lowy donated two cartons of psychiatry texts that were eventually 
bought by his closest colleague, Provost Jack Lightstone. Private _ 
dealers were oe first to arrive, even a tounpackthe books. _ 


off for used books on camp. 


The proceeds will be given to two programs that help needy s t dents, 
. eneueney Food Vouchers - oe Aid. ~BB 





Tina Kournikakis, Penny Cousineau, Francine Salinitri, and Javier Lee. : : 





Three departments and more combine for a streamlined Fine Arts 


Studio Arts is bigger and better 


BY DONNA VARRICA 


lhe administrative consolidation 

of three departments and a few 
orphan programs in the Faculty of 
Fine Arts may well serve as a model 
for a better Concordia. 

The new Department of Studio 
Arts comprises the Painting and 
Drawing, Photography and Print- 
making, and Sculpture, Ceramics 
and Fibres Departments, as well as 
Interdisciplinary Studies and the 
minor in Women and Fine Arts. Of 
Fine Arts’ 2,000 undergraduate stu- 
dents, 600 are enrolled in Studio 
Arts programs. 

The need for a more comprehen- 
sive structure became clear through a 
1993 appraisal of the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, and Christopher Jackson made 
it a top priority when he became 
dean in 1994. 

“Under the old system, students 
enrolled in these departments were 
homeless,” said Shirley McLeod, 
Assistant to the Dean. “The new 
structure provides them with a 
home. Previously, small clusters of 
students were all over the map, hav- 
ing to go to three or four different 
places to get information. No one 
body was responsible for them 
because there was little co-ordination 
between the units administratively, 
and little co-operation or overlap.” 

The consolidation does not affect 
academic programs or degrees — a 


BFA, major in Photography is still a 
BFA, major in Photography, and so 
on. But this new department, with a 
single administrative team, now 
deals with all matters relating to stu- 
dents enrolled in these programs, 
from admissions to portfolio pro- 
cessing, from booking models for 
classes to co-ordinating publicity for 
visiting artists and lecturers, in one 
central location in the VA Building. 

“Originally, the prime motivation 
for the restructuring was not budget- 
driven,” said Kathleen Perry, Associ- 
ate Dean, Communications and 
Advancement. “It was to create a 
centre of activity for all these satel- 
lites. What came out in the appraisal 
was that there was no big picture 
with the old system, but there defi- 
nitely was a need for individual 
counselling that simply wasn’t being 
addressed.” 

The pivotal component was the 
creation of the position of department 
administrator. Only one other depart- 
ment at Concordia has such a posi- 
tion, in another big area: Psychology. 

The department administrator’s 
role is to unburden the chair of sev- 
eral administrative duties, such as 
co-ordinating and overseeing the 
day-to-day operation of the Depart- 
ment, managing financial and 
human resources, and ensuring 
smooth communication between the 
units. Two department assistants 
and eight studio technicians report 


directly to him. 

The Department of Studio Arts 
started’ operating last September, 
with Catherine Mackenzie (Art His- 
tory) and McLeod pinch-hitting 
until all the staff members were in 
place. Last January, Penny 
Cousineau, who teaches in Photogra- 
phy, took over as chair, joining Javier 
Lee, who had started as department 
administrator last October. (Before 
that, he was the Faculty’s budget offi- 
cer.) Tina Kournikakis, formerly in 
Theatre, and Francine Salinitri, who 
came from Career and Placement 
and is a Concordia BFA grad herself, 
are the department assistants. 

Each area, such as Painting and 
Drawing, Photography, or Sculpture, 
has an academic co-ordinator who 
works with Cousineau to ensure that 
the academic side runs as smoothly as 
the administrative side now does. 

Professor Trevor Gould is the co- 
ordinator for Sculpture, and he is 
optimistic about the academic impli- 
cations of the reorganization. “I am 
encouraged by the potential for 
opening up the disciplines. There 
has been an interesting conceptual 
shift. Before, we were driven by our 
respective budgets and departments; 
we can now recognize cross-discipli- 
nary applications.” 

He added, “Students who used to 
identify with one area now consider 
themselves part of Studio Arts with 
free access to a number of resources.” 


Advocate calls for decriminalization to 
protect working conditions 


Prostitutes risk 
HIV, violence 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


D2" widespread safe-sex prac- 


tices, North American prosti- 
tutes face considerable risk of HIV 
infection, according to sex-workers’ 
advocate Priscilla Alexander. 

Alexander, a former consultant for 
the World Health Organization and 
co-ordinator since 1993 of the North 
American Task Force on Prostitu- 
tion, spoke here February 13. 

She said the vulnerability of pros- 
titutes puts them at risk. Although 
that risk is much greater in develop- 
ing countries, where more clients 
apparently refuse to wear condoms, 
the more economically desperate 
prostitutes of North America (par- 
ticularly drug addicts, who are 
already at considerable risk) are the 
most vulnerable. 

“If a prostitute really needs the 
money to feed her kids or herself, or 
to get her next fix, it might be 
tempting to take a client who doesn’t 
want to use a condom, particularly if 
he offers more money than they 
would normally make. And all 
socially transmitted diseases, includ- 
ing HIV, are transmitted much more 
easily from 


because many police believe that, by 
definition, a prostitute can’t be 
raped.” 

Prostitutes are at high risk for 
violence, especially on the street. 
“Sometimes they get beaten up for 
insisting on condom use; some- 
times they get beaten up because 
the client isn’t happy and wants his 
money back. Some clients just want 
to beat up a prostitute, and that’s 
what they went there for in the first 
place.” 

In an interview after her lecture, 
Alexander said the decriminalization 
of prostitution would be a positive 
step because prostitution would then 
have the status of an occupation, and 
the same laws now used against any 
employer who uses coercion could be 
used against pimps and clients. 

“The things we want to stop in 
prostitution involve the use of force 
and deception: kidnapping, rape, 
assault, extortion, fraud. Advertising 
a job as one thing and then saying, 
‘No, you have to turn tricks,’ is not 
uncommon.” 

During her lecture, Alexander 
cited studies from the 1980s that 
showed no HIV infection whatever 

for prostitutes 
working in 


men to 
women than brothels in 
‘ici There are men who look for a 

“lve seen prostitutes who have needle only U.S. 
studies about tracks on their arms, or who a 
men who look . egalize 

. hk, so that the Tk sa a 

for prowtieaes look sick, so th hey can ta rronelitetdos, 
who have nee- them out of using a condom Alexander 


dle tracks on 

their arms, or 

who look sick, so that they can talk 
them out of using a condom. Some 
clients are looking for danger and 
‘dirty sex.” 

Violence and rape are other HIV 
risks for prostitutes. The risk of rape 
is compounded by the fact that pros- 
titutes are rarely offered any protec- 
tion under the law, Alexander said. 
“If a prostitute has been raped, she 
often can’t get a sympathetic hearing 





feels that the 
debate over 
decriminalization has been framed 
in the wrong terms. “The objections 
to decriminalization are usually 
along the lines of, ‘How would we 
control these prostitutes?’ and not, 
‘How do we control the context 
within which they work, so that 
they're safe?” 

Alexander’s lecture was the latest 
in the Glaxo-Wellcome Lecture 
Series on HIV and AIDS. 








CMILL scholars attend Cuban feminist event 


Gerere Department of Clas- 
sics, Modern Languages and 
Linguistics (CMLL) made its pres- 
ence felt at a colloquium in Havana 
last month, when virtually the whole 
of the Department’s Spanish section 
presented papers on the history and 
culture of Latin American women of 
the 20th century. 

A series of colloquia on aspects of 
Latin American culture are held 
every year by the, Casa de las Ameri- 
cas, a major Cuban publishing firm 
and presenter of a highly prestigious 


literary prize. This was the fourth 
contribution to this series by Depart- 
ment head Catherine Vallejo, who is 
on the editorial board for several 
publications related to the event. 

She spoke on “Emergencia de la 
se/text/ualidad de la mujer: dos cuen- 
tos de [the emergence of women’s 
sex/text/uality in two short stories by] 
Emilia Macaya de Costa Rica.” 

Lecturer Lady Rojas Trempe pre- 
sented a paper on “De la domestici- 
dad colonial femenina a la creacién 
artista [from colonial feminine 


domesticity to artistic creation]: E/ 
Cristo Feo de Alicia Yafiez,” and lec- 
turer Marzena Walkowiak present- 
ed, “El discurso subversivo frente a 
‘a historia oficial’ [the subversive dis- 
course versus the ‘official history’] en 
La casa de los espiritus de Isabel 
Allende.” 
Part-time 
Chamanadjian and recent graduate 
Helen Filippou, who is now doing 
her MA at McGill University, gave 
a joint presentation. It took its title 
from a much-quoted line from a 


lecturer Lucia 


Mexican feminist poem, “Hay 
otro modo de ser” [There is 
another way of being]. It was an 
examination of a short story by 
Cuban writer Marilyn Bobes, 
who was present at the event. 
Though they were somewhat ner- 
vous about that, Vallejo said, she 
was very kind to them. -BB 


Lady Rojas Trempe and 
Catherine Vallejo. 
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puter lab for students 


e, csu Fundraising Director Melanie Trem jay and 


D el Gagnon (centre) proudly show off the new facilities to third-year 


Psychology student Chris Charette. 


From January to August 1966, student t telemarketers phoned Bell 


customers to ask them to allow Bell to donate a percentage of their 


iy phone bell to the computer fund. The result: a $65,000 lab with 


15 computers and two consoles in newly refurbished quarters above the 
Campus Centre cafeteria, which Tremblay expects will be used by 4,500 
people. : 

Students will pay to use the facilities, however: it costs $3 an hour. 





Graduate Students Association election 
11 a.m. to 8 p.m., Thursday, March 20, and Friday, March 21 
Henry F. Hall Building and J.W. McConnell Building 


Positions: 

mw President (Chairperson) 

mw Government Relations and Campaigns Co-ordinator 

g Financial Co-ordinator 

w University Relations Co-ordinator 

m Programs Co-ordinator 

w Directors from Arts and Science (Arts, three positions, Science, 
one position) 

= Director from Faculty of Fine Arts 

mw Director registered as an independent student 

mw Directors from Faculty of Engineering and Computing Science (2) 


Your votes are important to the future of graduate programs. 


Get out and vote 


Spring Convocation 


Information to potential graduates 


COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION 
Salle Wilftid-Pelletier, Place des Arts 
Thursday, June 12, 10 a.m. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 
Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts 
Friday, June 13, 10 a.m. and 2 p.m.* 
ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 
Théatre Maisonneuve, Place des Arts 
Tuesday, June 17, 10 a.m. 

FINE ARTS 
Théatre Maisonneuve, Place des Arts 


Tuesday, June 17, 2 p.m. 


*Further information concerning the ceremonies will be mailed to 


all candidates in May, including which Arts and Sciences Convoca- 
tion these candidates should attend. 

Confirmation of approval of graduation will be accessible on the 
touch-screen terminals on each campus, as of June 2. 

To participate in Convocation or receive diplomas, student and 
graduation fees must have been paid by June 8. Students are advised 
to check with the Birks Student Service Centre to ensure that they 
have done so. 
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CQI forges ahead with new council 


he University’s Continuous 
Quality Improvement (CQIJ) 
program has undergone a renewal. 

The CQI Council has been recon- 
stituted to provide more representa- 
tion for those directly involved in 
CQI projects, and although smaller, 
promises to be more effective. Along 
with the new council comes a three- 
year plan of long-term goals. 

The new council met for the first 
time on February 13 and welcomed 
new representatives from faculty, the 
Inter-Union Council and adminis- 
tration. 

The returning Council members 
were Marcel Danis, Vice-Rector 
Institutional Relations; Joy Bennett, 
Associate Vice-Rector Institutional 
Relations; Garry Milton, Executive 
Assistant to the Rector; Lina Lip- 
scombe, Bookstores Manager; and 


Student representatives enjoyed 
the hospitality of Rector and Mrs. 


Lowy recently at one of a series 
of receptions that have been held 
at their home. 

The Lowys have held a number 
of events in recent months at 
their condominium (just north of 
the downtown campus) for union 
officials, faculty members, 
staff, the Board of Governors, 
Senators, other Quebec rectors 
and community leaders as a 
way of exchanging views and 
information about university 


issues in a relaxed atmosphere. 


Richard Bisaillon, President of the 
technicians’ union. 

Joining them on the CQI Council 
are Professor Sheila Mullett-Mason 
(Philosophy); Brenda Fewster, Presi- 
dent of the Continuing Education 
union, NUSGWUE; Lynne Pren- 
dergast, Registrar; Mohsen Anvari, 
Dean of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration; plus Joan Soares, CQI Co- 
ordinator, and Dalton Kehoe and 
Mark Norman from the CORE 
Group of consultants. 

Twenty projects have been com- 
pleted, and nine teams are still at 
work. Several big cross-functional 
projects will soon be undertaken. 

Among the current projects are 
three concerning Concordia’s 
unions: one on common articles in 
collective agreements, another on 
union membership and the place- 


ment of positions within specific 
bargaining units, and third on the 
sharing of common information and 
data. 

There is also a team working on 
administrative processes in the Cine- 
ma Department. This is the first 
project to use CQ] in an academic 
department. 

One of the completed projects in 
the Bookstores may bring wider 
acknowledgment to CQI at 
Concordia. It was so successful that 
the University is submitting the pro- 


- ject to the Canadian Association of 


University Business Officers, or 
CAUBO, in the hopes of an award. 

If you have any comments or 
inquiries about CQI, a program to 
improve productivity and communica- 
tion in the workplace, please call Joan 
Soares at 848-4803. 











Student elections to be held March 25, 26 and 27 


BY NADINE ISHAK 


here will be a lot of candidates 

for president but few for the 
other posts when the Concordia Stu- 
dent Union (CSU) holds elections 
late this month. 

The one-week nomination period 
for the annual general election was 
extended until tomorrow (Friday) in 
the hope that more students would 
come forward. The election is for 
CSU president, the Council of Rep- 
resentatives and the CUSACorp 
board. Eleven out of 20 places on 
Council are currently vacant, but a 





by-election to fill the posts until the 
end of the semester drew only one 
nomination. 

In the elections for next year’s 
Council, all 16 Arts and Science 
positions have nominations, but no 
one has applied for the five in Com- 
merce and Administration, the three 
in Fine Arts, the three in Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science, or the 
three for independent students. Only 
one person is running for the 
CUSACorp board, which has four 
openings. (CUSACorp runs Reggie’s 
Bar and the Mezz Café.) 

There will also be an election to 


fill the position of president for the 
rest of the year if a judicial board 
upholds a decision by the Council to 
recall Daniel Gagnon for a number 
of reasons, including missing Board 
of Governors and Senate meetings, 
and failing to clearly advertise CSU 
job openings. 

A number of largely procedural 
referendums will be attached to the 
election. Two noon-hour debates 
will take place next week, the first on 
Monday, March 17, in the Guadag- 
ni Lounge at Loyola, and the second 
on Wednesday, March 19, at the 
downtown Reggie’s. 


Recognize the uniforms? They 
once belonged to our men s 


_ soccer team, but are now worn — 


by the community team in the _ 
village of Korhogo, Ivory Coast. _ 


_ Coaching the new Stingers is 


Emilio Castaneda, who works for 


_ Cause Canada, and was given the 
uniforms during a recent visit _ 
here. Concordia men’s soce 

| coach Vladimir Pavlicik passed o 

the photo to CTR, and Promises 
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Stinger women go on to the national basketball championships 


Comeback artists win Quebec title 


BY PHOEBE DEY 


he a suitor of a sudden-death 
semi-final, Concordia’s women’s 
basketball team inched past cross- 
town rivals, the McGill Martlets, by 
a score of 59-57 last Saturday night 
in front of a capacity crowd of 600 at 
Loyola gym. 

The victory means a berth for the 
Stingers at the Canadian Interuni- 
versity Athletic Union (CIAU) 
national championships this week- 
end in Thunder Bay, Ont., where 
they are fourth-seeded. 

Concordia trailed 36-25 at half- 
time, but the team exploded in the 
second half, finally taking the lead 


with 12 minutes left on the clock. 
Although McGill brought the score 
to within one point, the Stingers 
never gave up. With four seconds 
left in the game and two points sepa- 
rating the teams, guard Jennifer 
Smith intercepted an in-bound pass 
from conference MVP Vicky Tessier 
— and it was all over for the 
Martlets. 

“This is like a dream,” said fifth- 
year post Patricia Demers, who 
along with Guylaine Blanchette, was 
named to the league’s first team all- 
stars. “We weren’t worried at half- 
time because we are a second-half 
team. That’s when we explode. But 
going to the nationals . . . ’'m just so 


happy.” 


Despite losing a few games early 
in the season, the team found the 
road to the nationals a fairly smooth 
one. The three times they met the 
favoured McGill, the Stingers trailed 
at the half. And each time they came 
from behind to win. 

Beating the Martlets in the regular 
season meant a first-place finish in 
Quebec for Concordia, the first time 
that has happened since 1985. The 
last time the Stingers went to the 
nationals was in 1994. They lost in 
the first round to the Winnipeg 
team, which went on to win the sec- 
ond of three consecutive national 
titles. Ironically, Stingers head coach 
Keith Pruden was an assistant coach 
in Winnipeg at the time. 


Lenroy Henry puts us on the map 


BY DAVID WILSON 


t took only 6.86 seconds for 

Concordia’s fastest Stinger, Politi- 
cal Science student Lenroy Henry, to 
capture the national title for the 60- 
metre dash at the CIAU indoor 
track and field championships at the 
University of Windsor early this 
month, 

“All the other universities have 
about 20 or 30 guys at the nationals,” 
Henry said. “I feel proud. There 
were only two of us there, and now 


INVITATION 


everybody knows where Concordia is 
on the map.” 

At the same track event last year, 
Henry qualified for the 300-metre 
and the 60-metre short sprint, but 
failed to take a medal. However, this 
year, he could smell victory, and 
dedicated himself to improvement. 

Henry, 27, trains at the McGill 
track, but he also competes for the 
Stingers under track coach Malcolm 
Balk. 

Patricia Demers is Henry’s girl- 
friend and captain of the women’s 
basketball team, which just won the 


Mechanical Engineering Department 
APPLI 


TO SUBMIT 


provincial title (see story, this page). 

“T was really proud and excited,” 
Demers said. “I got all the girls 
together before we started warming 
up, and I said, ‘If he can win nation- 
als all by himself, all the way down 
there, we can win provincials here.’ 
Everybody got pumped up.” 

Henry, who plays cornerback for 
the Stingers football team, antici- 
pates a busy summer. He hopes to 
represent Quebec at the Francopho- 
ne Games in Madagascar, and to 
wear a Team Canada shirt at the 
World University Games in Spain. 


CATIONS 


Sub Kate mortal Scholarship 


First awarded in 1984, the Silas Katz Memorial Scholarship was made possible through donations from family, 
friends, faculty, students and staff in memory of Dr. Silas Katz, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


Eligibility: This scholarship is open to students who are registered in the 
undergraduate programs of the Department of Mechanical Engineering. Consideration will be given 
to those students who are mature, self-supporting, who maintain good academic performance, and 
who have completed between 30 and 90 credits. Selection for the award will be made by the Advisory 
Committee to the Chair of the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 


Applications should be sent to Dr. R.M.G. Cheng, Chair of the Advisory Committee, on or before March 31, 
1997. (Office: S-B302; Tel: 848-3132.) Recipients will be notified early in May. 


These awards have been developed to 
recognize exceptional contributions to 
student life and to recognize excellent 
teaching at Concordia University. The 
Outstanding Contribution and Media 
Awards are open to students only. Merit 
Awards are open to all members of the 
university community. Teaching Excellence 
Awards are for faculty members. 


Request for nominations 
1. Outstanding Contribution Awards 

2. Media Awards 

3, Merit Awards 

4. Teaching Excellence Awards 


Nomination forms are available at: 


= Dean of Students, AD-121 (Loyola) 
= Dean of Students, H-653 (SGW) 
= (SU, H-637 (SGW) 

= GSA, T-202 (SGW) 


= CASA, GM-218 (SGW) 
= ECA, H-880 (SGW) 


= Info desk, Henry F. Hall Building lobby 
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CLIFF SKARSTEDT 


Wanita Jones: Carol-Anne Tull, Jennifer Smith and the rest of the team 


wave their banner. | 





Visit our Web site at http://relish.concordia.ca/pr/ctr/ctrhome.html 
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Radford wins major music award oe 





He is the co-author of a highly 
successful book titled, Aroma: the 
Cultural History of Smell, which has 
led to numerous appearances in 
radio, television and print across 
Canada and the United States. He 
advocates using the popular media as 
well as learned journals to enhance 
Concordia’s research reputation. 


Alex Schwartzman 

Alex Schwartzman came to Psy- 
chology at Concordia in 1972 from 
McGill, where he had been chief 
psychologist at the Student Mental 
Health Service, a professor of psy- 
chiatry and psychology, and the 
director of psychological services at 
the Allan Memorial Institute. 

Schwartzman’s clinical interests are 
in schizophrenia and depression, 
problems of adjustment in adoles- 
cence and early childhood, and mod- 
els of behavioural change. He is 
affiliated with Concordia’s Applied 
Psychology Centre and the Centre for 
Research in Human Development. 

In 1995, he was given the Noel 
Mailloux Prize for Merit by the 
Ordre des psychologues and was 
made a lifetime honorary member of 
the Quebec Association for Children 
with Learning Difficulties. 
Schwartzman completed his BA and 
MA in Psychology and a PhD 
(Clinical Psychology) at McGill 
University. 

Not surprisingly for a psycholo- 
gist, he began his presentation with 





the recollection of his first memory 
of himself — as a three-year old on a 
balcony awestruck by his first snow- 
fall and his place in the world. While 
the sense of wonder is a requirement 
for a researcher, Schwartzman is also 
grounded in the reality of the task 
before the new Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 

“It is possible despite budgetary 
compressions to carry on,” he said. 
“It is a challenge to find the neces- 
sary resources to fulfil the demand- 
ing culture of research and graduate 
education. Concordia seeks to pro- 
vide, and does provide, a good, all- 
inclusive education to all students at 
the base of the pyramid, and then 
tracks students with greater potential 
to go on to greater things.” 

He pointed to the inadequate 
share of the budgetary pie afforded to 
graduate education at Concordia; less 
than .5 per cent of the total budget is 
allotted to educate 14 per cent of the 
student population. “We need to see 
an identifiable source of sustained 
support for graduate students.” 

The Advisory Search Committee wel- 
comes comments, in writing, about the 
candidates. They may be sent to Marte- 
Andrée Robitaille-Brodie, Secretary of 
the Committee, Office of the Secretary- 
General, BC-124, until March 17 at 5 
p.m. Comments may also be sent via e- 
mail (robita@vax2.concordia.ca) or by 
fax (848-8655). All submissions must 
be signed and will be destroyed once the 
Committee has made its choice known to 
the Board of Governors for approval. 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the 

Public Relations Department (BC-115) in writing no later 

than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the Thursday publication. 
For more information, please contact Eugenia Xenos at 848-4881, 
by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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Community Events 


Tutors needed 

CLSC René-Cassin needs tutors for 
students in grades 4-8 for French, oral 
or written, but tutoring in other sub- 
jects is also required. Call Jo-Ann 
LaValliére at 488-9163, ext. 351. 


Volunteers needed 

Le Regroupement des aveugles et 
amblyopes du Montréal Métropolitain 
needs volunteers for accompaniment, 
usually for job and apartment search- 
es, groceries, outings. Call Sylvie 
Boyer, 849-7515, ext. 109. 


Educational trip to Florence 

Four weeks, 80 hours of Italian 
lessons. About $2,350. Includes round 
trip, registration at private school, 
apartment for 4 weeks. Register 
before March 21 with Josee di Sano 
at 488-1778. 


Golden Mile Toastmaster Club 
Overcome your fear of public speak- 
ing. Meetings every Wednesday, 7 
p.m., at 3407 du Musée (Erskine 
American Church). Info: Van Petteway 
at 846-3234. 





Concert Hall 


7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Info: 848- 
7928. 


March 15 
Alumni concert 


March 20 
Homage to Montreal trumpet player 
Réal Mathieu 


March 22 
Charles Ellison Sextet, featuring 
Charles Ellison, trumpet 





Counselling and 
Development 
848-3545/848-3555. Career and 


Placement Service (CAPS): 848- 
7345. 





Putting Your Resumé On The Web. 
An introduction to the National 
Graduate Register (NGR), an on-line 
database containing student profiles. 
SGW, March 14, 2:45 - 4 p.m. Register 
at CAPS, 2070 Mackay. 


Successful Job Interviews: Or, 
“What Do You Say After You Say 
Hello?” Using videotape and role- 
play interviews, you will discover how 
you come across, how to answer diffi- 
cult questions, and what you can 
improve upon. SGW, March 20, 1:30 - 
4:30 p.m. Register at CAPS, 2070 
Mackay. 


Phone Strategies for Job Seekers. 
Using video, students will identify 
common mistakes they make when 
calling employers, as well as success- 


ful strategies and techniques. SGW, 
March 19, 10 a.m. - noon. Register at 
CAPS, 2070 Mackay. 


Making Stress Work for You. 
Participants will try a variety of stress 
management techniques. Please wear 
loose, comfortable clothing (e.g. jog- 
ging pants and sweatshirt) as one seg- 
ment involves some easy, non-athletic 
movement. Maximum 12 people. 
SGW, March 27, 9:30 a.m. - 12:30 
p.m. Info: 848-3545. 


The 80 Per Cent Solution: Tracking 
Down the Elusive Employer. Did 
you know that more than 80 per cent 
of jobs available in the employment 
marketplace are not advertised 
through newspapers, job agencies or 
other media? Learn the tricks of the 
trade. Registration: M. Hubbard, 
Career Resource Center, H-440. 


CPR Courses 


Offered by EH&S Office. All wel- 
come. Contact Donna Fasciano, 
848-4355. 


March 13 
Heartsaver 


March 15, 16 
CSST First Aid (English) 


March 23 
Baby Heartsaver 


March 26, 27 
CSST First Aid (French) 





Film 


Loyola Film Series 

F.C. Smith Auditorium, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. 848-3878. Free. 
Topic: The Italians: Neo-Realism and 
After. 


Monday, March 17 

Germany Year Zero, Roberto Rosselini 
(1947) at 6 p.m.; Death in Venice, 
Luchino Visconti (1971) at 7:30 p.m. 


Monday, March 24 

Jeanne d’Arc au bacher (excerpt), 
Roberto Rossellini (1954) at 6 p.m.; 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew, 
Pier Paolo Pasolini (1960) at 6:25 p.m. 


Cinématéeque Canada 

J.A. DeSéve Cinema, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Tel. 848-3878. 
$3.50. 


Friday, March 14 

Marble Ass, Zelimir Zelnik (1995) at 7 
p.m.; Premeditated Murder, Gorcin 
Stojanovic (1995) at 9 p.m. 


Saturday, March 15 

Burlesque Tragedy, Goran Markovic 
(1995) at 7 p.m.; Tango Argentino, 
Goran Paskalijevic (1992) at 9 p.m. 


Sunday, March 16 

| Soliti Ignoti Vent’ Anni Dopo, Amanzio 
Todini (1985) at 7 p.m.; Marble Ass, 
Zelimir Zelnik (1995) at 9 p.m. 


Monday, March 17 
Quai des Orfévres, H.G. Clouzot (1947) 
at 8:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 18 

Volcano: An Inquiry into the Life and 
Death of Malcolm Lowry, Donald 
Brittain (1970) at 8:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 19 
Au Pays de Zom, Gilles Groulx (1982) 
at 8:30 p.m. 


Thursday, March 20 
Irish short films at 7 p.m. 


Saturday, March 22 

Tango Argentino, Goran Paskalijevic 
(1992) at 7 p.m.; Pretty Village, Pretty 
Flame, Srdjan Dragojevic (1996) at 9 p.m. 


Sunday, March 23 

Between Heaven and Earth, Milos 
Radivojevic (1994) at 7 p.m.; 
Premeditated Murder, Gorcin 
Stojanovic (1995) at 9:15 p.m. 


Monday, March 24 
Le Salaire de Ja peur, H. G. Clouzot 
(1953) at 8:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 25 
False Movement, Wim Wenders 
(1975) at 8:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 26 
Short films program at 8:30 p.m. 


Thursday, March 27 

Pretty Village, Pretty Flame, Srdjan 
Dragojevic (1996) at 7 p.m.; Between 
Heaven and Earth, Milos Radivojevic 
(1994) at 9:15 p.m. 





Health Services 


Monday, March 24 

Is University life stressing you out? Do 
you have anxiety attacks, restlessness, 
sleep disturbance or difficulty concen- 
trating? If so, come to College Anxiety 
Disorders Screening Day, where you 
can take an anxiety disorders screening 
test and have a confidential meeting 
with a mental health professional. Free 
educational materials will be available. 
Hall Bldg. lobby, 11 a.m. - 2 p.m. 


Contest 

Enter the Health Services Recipe 
Contest and win a prize. Bring your 
favourite nutritious, inexpensive, easy- 
to-prepare and tasty recipe at either 
Health Services location or at the 
Information Kiosk in the Hall Building. 
Please include name and phone num- 
ber. Deadline for entries is March 21. 
Winners will be determined by a taste 
test March 27. Any questions, call 
848-3572. 





Lectures & Seminars 


Thursday, March 13 

Kirwan Cox, research consultant, on 
“Lies, Damned Lies and Statistics: 
Understanding Canadian Film and 
Television Production.” 3:30 p.m., 
Lonergan College, 7302 Sherbrooke 
St. W. Info: 848-2280. 


Wednesday, March 19 

Dr. Gilbert Drolet, Collége militaire 
royal de St. Jean, on “The Literature 
of Conflict Through World War | and 
World War Il.” 4:30 p.m., Lonergan 
College, 7302 Sherbrooke W., Room 
101. Free. Info: 848-7798. 


Wednesday, March 19 

Dr. Neil Barnard, Physicians 
Committee for Responsible Medicine 
president, will speak on the alterna- 
tives to Premarin and the serious 
health risks of hormone-replacement 
therapy. 7:30 p.m., D.B. Clarke Theatre, 
Hall Bldg. Info: CARA at 848-7415. 


Thursday, March 20 

Dr. Neil Barnard, Physicians 
Committee for Responsible Medicine 
president, will speak on the ethical 
and scientific merits of animal 
research. 7:30 p.m., H-110, Hall Bldg. 
Info: CARA at 848-7415. 


Tuesday, March 25 

Justice Rosalie Abella on “Jewish 
Identity in Literature.” 8 p.m., 450 
Kensington Avenue, Westmount. Free. 


Thursday, March 27 

John McGraw, Department of 
Philosophy, on “Longing and the 
Phenomenon of Loneliness,” 3:30 
p.m., Lonergan College, 7302 
Sherbrooke St. W. Info: 848-2280. 





Legal Information 


Concordia‘'s Legal Information 
Services offers free and confidential 
legal information and assistance to 
the Concordia community. Call 848- 
4960. By appointment only. 





Meetings 


Theology Students 

Come to our information/general meet- 
ing Wednesday, March 19, 5 p.m. in 
Belmore House basement, 2496 West 
Broadway. All interested welcome. 


Muslim Students Association 
Information table about Islam in the Hall 
Bldg., March 26, 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. Friday 
paryer is held in Old Reggie's at 1 p.m. 
Daily prayers at 2090 Mackay, room 5. 


Concordia Christian Fellowship 
Anyone interested in our general 
meetings is welcome. Every Friday, 5 
p.m., at 2090 Mackay. 


Concordia Women’s Centre 
Lesbian/bisexual women’s discussion 
group on Wednesday nights from 6:30 
- 8:30 p.m. at 2020 Mackay, base- 
ment. Info: 848-7431. 


Amateur Radio Club Meetings 

7-9 p.m. every Tuesday night in H-647. 
New members welcome. Check our web 
page at http://hamgate.concordia.ca. E- 
mail to cuarc@alcor.concordia.ca, or call 
848-7421 for more info. 





Ombuds Office 


Ombudspersons are available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, advice and assistance with uni- 
versity-related problems. Call 848- 
4964, or drop by 2100 Mackay, room 
100. Services are confidential. 





Special Events 
and Notices 


Concordia University Part-time 
Faculty Association 

Annual General Meeting of members 
on Thursday, March 13, from 5 - 7 p.m. 
in J.A. DeSéve Theatre, McConnell 
Bldg., LB-165. 


Concordia Students for Literacy 

A Used Book Sale will be held Friday, 
March 14, 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. in the 
Mezzanine, Hall Bldg. Info: 848-7454. 


Innovations in Education 

Student Symposium 

Keynote speaker is Dorothy Abike 
Wills, Dean of the Faculty of Applied 
Technologies at Vanier College. 
Student presentations examine educa- 
tional methods and media. Wine and 
cheese to follow. March 14, 15, fifth 
floor of the library building. Web page: 
http://alcor.concordia.ca/~smorr/sym- 
posium97.html 


Classics, Modern Languages 

and Linguistics 

The Classics section is presenting a 
conference on “Homer and the Lyric 
Tradition” on March 14-15 in the 
Russell Breen Senate Chamber (DL- 
200), 7141 Sherbrooke W. Registration 
fee of $15 includes reception, lunch and 
coffee sessions. Info: 848-2488/2490. 


Theology Journal 

Call for quality, creative papers for pub- 
lication from students and former stu- 
dents of Theology. Max 2,000 words, 
double-spaced, on computer disk. New 
deadline: April 16. Drop-off at Hingston 
Hall, Loyola. Info: 848-2475. 





Theatre 


After Easter, written by Anne Devlin, 
directed by Deborah Cottreau. March 
13, 14, 15 at 8 p.m., March 16 at 4 
p.m. D.B. Clarke Theatre, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Tickets: $2 students, 
$10 general. Box office: 848-4742. 





Unclassified 


For sale 

Brand-new, eight-volume Beatles 
anthology tape set. VHS tapes, retail 
$150. Best offer. Call 277-3775. 


Country property 

Thinking of retiring in an unusually 
beautiful country setting, just off Lake 
Memphremagog? Share a property of 
176 acres, 5,600 sq. ft. of modern liv- 
ing space with small pond. Total priva- 
cy. Contact adila@vax2.concordia.ca 
or leave message at 292-4288. 


For sale 

House 2+1 bedrooms, South Shore, 20 
min. drive to Loyola Campus. Extensive 
woodwork throughout, finished base- 
ment with large office and TV room, 
large lot, garage with workshop. Close 
to parks and schools. Low taxes. 
$79,900. Call 698-2140, evenings. 


Condo to share 

Impoverished assistant professor has 
Monkland Village condo to share, full- 
time or as pied-a-terre. All mod. cons. 
plus dog and cat. Info: 848-3303, or 
patj@alcor.concordia.ca 


House wanted in May, June 

A visiting professor for the summer 
session needs to rent house for him- 
self and family, preferably near 
Loyola. If you would like to rent or 
need house-sitting, call Michael 
Kenneally at 848-2320 or 489-7122. 


House for sale 

Greenfield Park (on tranquil Couves 
Crescent near Victoria Avenue), 4-bed- 
room, split-level, all brick, hardwood 
floors, finished basement, powder 
room on lower level, garage, mature 
trees. Excellent express bus trans- 
portation to downtown. Moving to 
Toronto this summer, must sell. Asking 
$124,000. Leave message at 923-1515. 


Professional CVs 

Graduating? Present prospective 
employers with an attractive and con- 
cise CV. For as little as $60 (price varies 
according to length/complexity of CV; 
average is $75), you'll have two consul- 
tations with a professional and 10 


copies in English. French for additional 
fee. Leave message at 369-8844. 


Professional services 

Editorial, all aspects: research, compo- 
sition, layout, organization; brochures, 
papers: marketing, scientific, etc. 
Computer, car. References and sam- 
ples. Wendy Denman at 243-6603. 


Income tax 
$18+. Seven days. 8 a.m. - 9 p.m. Call 
B. Ricci at 682-0030. 


U.S. work permits 

We can help Canadian citizens 
increase their chances of receiving U.S. 
work permits. Also, U.S. immigration 
and related business matters. B. Toben 
Associates (U.S. lawyers) 288-3896. 





Workshops 


School of Graduate Studies 
Applying for funding for graduate 
studies or postdoctoral stages? Attend 
this workshop on how to write an 
effective research proposal and 
increase your chances for success. 
Monday, March 17, 11 a.m. - 12:30 
p.m., GM-403-02. 


Computer Workshops 

Computing Services is offering work- 
shops for faculty and staff. Three new 
ones have been added: File Maker Pro, 
Power Point Presentation and Searching 
the Web. Call Carmelita Swann at 848- 
3668 or Elvie Fiorentino at 848-3687 for 
registration information. 


Library Workshop 

How to find articles using CD-ROMs, 
databases and indexes (75 mins.): 
March 15, 11 a.m., Webster, LB-212; 
March 17, noon, Vanier, VL-122. 


Video and Dance Intensive 
Workshop 

For second- and third-year students in 
the Contemporary Dance Department. 
Bernard Hébert, well-known Montreal 
video artist and film-maker, will teach 
workshop on directing and producing 
dance for the camera. March 17 - 21. 
Info: 848-4740. 


Centre for Teaching and 

Learning Services 

(Faculty Development 

Workshop Series) 

1. Community-Based Learning: A 
Discussion. Intended to bring together 
faculty members who use this method 
(community service as part of a 
course) and those who would like to. 
March 20, 12 - 2 p.m., AD-308. Leader: 
Olivia Rovinescu (CTLS). Register at 
848-2495. 


2. So What's Special About Graduate 
Teaching? One of a series designed to 
explore the unique features of teach- 
ing graduate students. Four faculty 
will give presentations before opening 
the floor to participants’ experiences. 
March 24, H-771, 9:30 - 11:30 a.m. 
Presenters: TBA. Register at 848-2495. 


Imagine Jamaica Vacation 

A vacation/workshop aimed at rekin- 
dling that old flame. Led by Concordia 
BFA Louise Drouin Robinson and psy- 
chologist Sophie Slade, PhD. May 17- 
26. Info: 481-5623 or 931-2254. 


Art Therapy Workshops for Women 
Creative Ways to Intuitive Living con- 
sists of eight weeks of drawing, paint- 
ing, sculpture, writing and story- 
telling. Led by Deborah Herman, 
ATPQ. Wednesdays, 6:30 - 9 p.m., 
starting April 2. Cost: $175. Info: 482- 
1608. 


